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WO LETTERS from the Soviet Pre- 
, mier and their answers are the 
_ focus of international attention today. This 
_correspondence has aroused particular at- 
_-tention because it again brings up a ques- 
tion of vital importance for the future 
~ of mankind that of East-West relations, 
Ss -and the armaments race which has charac- 
- terised these relations to date. 


The letters propose a top-level confe- 
tence of the eastern and western countries, 
“and of those which are not included in 
‘any of the blocs, and contain suggestions 
for subjects of discussion at such a confe- 
“rence. The answers — both formal and 
others — also contain views about -the 
" proposal for a conference and its possible 
agenda. , 

E Wow far have we dot in all this?) What 
_has this correspondence achieved and what 
oes it lead to? — 
_It seems to me that the results of the 
I rondeace to date should by no means 
abe. underestimated. 


First of all the very “fact that the-most 
4esponsible world statesmen-are discussing 
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such subjects in this way, even though 
still only in the form of correspondence, is 
of major significance. The East-West dia- 
logue, prictically abandoned since the Ge- 
neva Conference has been started again. 
It has even been extended and has develo- 
ped from a dialague into a talk in which 
even some of the heads of governments 
which are not included in any of the blocs 
are taking part. 


This very: fact has created a new and 
better atmosphere in the world. This is 
daily and increasingly reflected in the 
world press, which is discussing less the 


false problems of sincerity and lack of 
sincerity“ and ,,propaganda or seriousness’, 
and more the possibility of agreement on 
this or that concrete issue. 


This in itself constitutes a major advan- 
ce, which will enable or at least facilitate 
the taking of the next steps in a positive 
direction. It is necessary, therefore to 
devote full attention to the necessity of 
not spoiling this atmosphere in any way. 
On the contrary, it should be sustained, 
and a new point of departure made. 


And where have we got to, from the 
practical point of view? 

A conference of heads of governments 
has been agreed to in principle. A series 
of questions which should be placed on the 
agenda has been formulated. The most 
important of these is naturally, that of 
armaments or rather, disarmament. ra 

Special emphasis should be placed on the 
fact that the correspondence(and the com- 
ments of a number of statesmen thereon) 
is characterised by the concrete exposition 
of its subject matter. Most of the practical 
proposals, it is true, came from one party, 
but it may be expected that the other 
party will advance similar proposals. This 
is certainly greatly to be desired. 

One must keep in mind, in addition to 
the above, that the correspondence did not 
mention everything that the different go- 
vernments wished to say. Various official 
statements as well as press reports show 
that some concrete proposals, advanced by 
one party, have found an echo in the other 
party to such an extent that the contours 
of a possible agreement on certain ques~ 
tions can even be discerned. 


“questions, SIE, do not 
¢ road ‘from the degree of confi- 
reached to the ‘state in which 


1 Prep arations for the conference, and 
ms hole © of bes conference itself will 


is bab us to the conclusion that it 
“not be reasonable to add to the 
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NEW YEAR - h YEAR OF PEACE AND uNiTY . 


Dr. A. G. ARDALAN 


Minister of Foreign Affairs of Iran 


WITHIN the framework of this New Year inquiry the Review of International 


Affairs® 


published the answers of the Foreign Ministers of Denmark, Czechoslo- 


vakia; Ethiopia and Austria in its last two issues. Just before going to the press” 
the editors received the answers of the Iranian Foreign Minister Dr A. G, Ardalan 
»Do- 
you consider that the past year has drawn us any closer to the consolidation of © 


 nable that the question of the forms of 

| these preparations should be. turned into 
beh an obstacle to the actual convocation and 
bei holding of the conference or at least lead 
“40; iits perpetual delay. The same applies 

s sto the agenda. It should — explicitly or 
tacitly include all those questions which 


e's, F promote confidence in international relations, thus enabling methods which pave 
_ are mentioned in the correspondence or 


which we publish here. The question asked in the enquiry was as follows: 
peace aud international cooperation and which methods and phenomena in political 
life acted in the positive and which in the negative sense? What are your expect- 


ations in the coming year? What should be done, in your opinion, in order to 


the way to agreement and the rapprochement of views to predominate, and the 


which are not contained in it but which 
have been referred to in connection with 
it (unless they are obviously unrealistic, 
such as the proposal for a discussion on 
the status of eastern Europe). 

Especially important is the question of 
the composition of the conference. It 
transcends questions of procedure and in- 
volves the substance of the conference, 
whose character and atmosphere will de- 
pend on its composition. Its authority will, 
to a major extent, depend on this also. 
And, which is most important, its success 
will depend, to no less extent, on its com- 
position. 

For all these reasons, we consider of 
major importance President Tito’s propa- 
sal that, in addition to the great powers, 
the small countries, that is to say, those 
not included in any of the 


blocs, schould 
take part in the conference. 
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REGRET that owing to the delay in 
‘receiving your letter as well as my 


trips to Turkey and Lebanon where | spent 
the past few weeks, I was unable to reply 
earlier. However as the views of my go- 
vernment are guite clear it will not be 
hard to answer your question briefly. 

We consider, as you have correctly no- 
ted, that the past year will go down in 
history as a year of great scientific and 
technical achievements, but also as a year 
of significant political events. Unfortuna- 
tely the progress made in the field of in- 
ternational cooperation lagged behind the 
progress made in the field of science so 
that it would be difficult to affirm that 
peace was consolidated last year. This 
prompts us to wish that the New Year 


will — through international cooperation 


of the outstanding juternational problems to be gradually approached?“ 


and understanding, — be registered by 
history as a year of peace and unity. 


We consider that the Governments and 
peoples dispose with a very efficacious 
means to strengthen peace and embark on 
the way to agreement. This instrument lies 
in the United Nations Charter to which 
my Government is extremely devoted. We 
are convinced that by means of interna- 
tional negotiation within the framework of 
the United Nations Organizations, by ins- 
piring ourselves with the principles of the 
Charter and faithfully adhering to the 


wishes for international rapprochement and 
cooperation it will be possible to preserve 
and consolidate the peace and gradually 


approach the solution of unsolved pro- 


blems. 
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"THE WAR in Algeria has entered 
4 upon its fourth year. For many 
ple not only abroad but also in Fran- 
ce it is embodied in its tragic, or perhaps 
yne may say, fatally sensational aspects 
a ianiicsted in terrorist assassinations in 
ages and torture by the police and va- 
units of the French Army for the 
of collecting intelligence; the burn- 
g of the colonists estates and the bomb- 
ig of villages; of .rebel groups in the 
untains and helicopters endeavoring to 
lisperse them. 
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_ However a whole series of facts of an 
economic, strategical and political cha- 
racter lies in the background of this war 
film. Hence the events which are being 
talked about are nothing but a pale reflec- 
‘tion of what is actually happening. When 
the war begun four years ago, there were 
only a few groups which mainly limited 
‘their operations to the Ores mountains 
-and for which it was assumed that they 
_will soon be destroyed“. Today the rebel 
- army numbers about 100,000 men distra- 
buted in small mobile units throughout 
Algeria. Apart from this they dispose with 
the secret ,reserve army“ which consists 
of the inhabitants of most villages. About 
“half a million men are permanently enga- 
ged on the French side. The armaments 
have been changed. When it was realized 
in France that heavy weapons are ineffec- 
tive light arms were adopted. The arma- 
“thents on the rebel side have been impro- 
_ved however; while armed by hunting rif- 
“les or old Italian and German rifles which 
“remained from the war. waged in 1942 at 
the beginning of the rising, they are now 
Teceiving more modern armaments <from 
Tunisia and Morocco. The helicopters 
‘which placed the French forces in a supe- 
‘rior position with regard to reconnoitering 


= 


‘are now ‘suffering heavy losses from ene-. 


my fire. 


a THE WAR ECONOMY 


bi N THE economic sphere -the war 
called forth a radical change in 
the relations between the metropolis and 
Algeria. Before the war these relations 
were very simple: France exported finished 
products valued at almost 200 billion 
frances to Algeria, while importing slightly 
over 100 billion francs worth of goods 
from Algeria (of which wine accounted for 
about fifty percent). The balance of pay- 
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a YEARS OF WAR IN ALG AIA 


Pe ae Saees BOURDET 


4 Editor of ,,France Observateur“ 


ments deficit was covered by subsidies of 
the French to the Algerian budget. In a 
certain sense the French taxpayer financed 
the French exports by a kind of small 
scale Marshall Plan. It is hard to get an 
accurate idea of the economic balance 
between France and Algeria today. France 
is spending between 700—1000 billion 
francs annually for the war, and it is 
probable that the greater part of these 
funds is being spent on her overseas pos- 
session. Apart from purely military outlay 
and other expenditure connected with it, 
the supply of the army resulted in'a huge 
increase of exports and internal trade in 
Algeria. Thus a cycle of artificial prospe- 
rity is noticeable in Algeria similar to 
that experienced by Indo-China during the 
war there. 

The war in Algeria caused direct and 
indirect economic effects in France. In the 


firts place the strain of the war on the - 


budget upset the balance of public finan- 
ce and provoked inflationary tendencies in 
the economy. The orders for armaments 
have induced many firms to neglect ex- 
ports and concentrate entirely on military 
production. The growing influence of the 
military -circles on state policy also con- 
tributed to the increase of military expen- 
diture which is not directly connected 
with the war in Algeria. The rise of mili- 
tary production resulted in growing im- 
ports of strategical raw materials and war 
material. The posting and retaining dur- 
ing 1956 and 1957 of young men who had 
served their term in the army in Algeria 
deprived production of the best labour 
force. To this we should also add the cir- 
cumstance that the government imported 
recklessly in order to prevent the rise of 
prices so that the gold and dollar reserves 
dwindled dangerously. The devaluation of 
the franc in September 1957 and which 
was moreover inadequeate, is not exclusi- 
ve due to the war in Algeria, but it was 
the war which made it impossible to main- 
tain the rate of the national currency 
which had until then differed only negli- 
gibly from its real value. 


THE SITUATION IN ALGERIA 


OME.SORT of ,differential® ~ war 
stability prevails in Algeria at pre- 

sent. The forces of repression are very 
strong in the zones inhabited by a nume- 


rous urban and Euroopean population. This 


faves ha: the rete 


ropeans enjoy a state of hoa 
which is hardly disturbed by the in 
singly rate assassinations which are co 


mitted in most cases by persons coming 


from outside on a suicide mission. 
poe kg recourse to torture pets 


of de steve otis is ibeveuatngl : xe 

By contrast, outside of the urban cent-— 
res the power of the rebels is strengthen- 
ing. As in Indo-China the French troops _ 
are holding only the areas near the towns: 
in which they are stationed under control 


and only during daytime at that. Today 
it is only possible to travel by convoy 9 — 


along the roads of the extreme south which 
were free to all triffic only a year ago. 


In order to stop the steady flow of arms ~— 


to the rebels, the French General Staff re a 


tried to prevent the smuggling of arms 


from Tunisia and Morocco by installing - 


barbed wire fences along the frontier; 
these fences ane frequently electrified. 
This expensive operation did not yield 
the results expected however. The expe- 
riences gained in various wars have shown 
that wire is only effective if it is guarded. 
by a closely knit line of sentries. This 
however is not the case in Algeria so that 
the members of the Front of National Li- 
beration often remove the wire on a sec- 
tor of ten kilometers. 

In point of fact as the French army 
is unable to keep the rural areas under 
its effective control, their greater part is 
controlled by the National Liberation 
Front. The question arises in this connec- 
tion whether this authority is voluntarily 
accepted by the people. Great publicity is 
assigned in French official circles to cer- 
tain cases of ,defection“ to the units of 
the French Army. There can be no doubt 
that a great weariness is felt among the 
people. In order to prevent the rural po- 
pulation Liberation often resorted to terror 
which for a certain time ensured the 
loyalty of the villages. On the other hand 
the terror organized by the forces of re- 
pression against the population loyal to 
the Front (executions, destruction of vil- 
lages, tortures of ,suspicious” persons) 
could and still can induce the villages to 
join the French out of fear, as they seem 
to be the stronger for the time being at 
least. The true feelings of the people un- 
der conditions of terrorism on both sides, 
are quite vividly illustrated by this con- 
versation between a French lawyer friend 
of mine and an Arab taxicab driver: 
»You kuow“, said the driver, ,I am not 
in the least belligerent and all I want is 
to live in peace. However the men of the 
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I accept it is very” 


sooner, or sabi the colonist | mi- 


hee a in el a situation race 
ad_national considerations prevail seem 

characterize the real situation better 
hi oo etic) French statements escort 


a agith ss, re Mr Serigny the ins of 
the »L’Echo d’Alger“ is the principal co- 
7 _— Tonial mouthpiece in Paris, addresses the 
ae world on their behalf and with the grea- 
_ test vehemence. On the other hand the 
first impression gained by the traveller in 
Algeria is that of a boundless hatred of 
oe “the colonists for the nationalists, a hatred 
4 _ enhanced by the traditional contempt of 
= the natives in general. Moreover every 

_. European suspected of treating the natio- 
nalists ‘benevolently, or even of entertai- 
_ ning the mere wish for a peace based on 

independence automatically finds himself 

in a very dangerous position. Just as the 

»Suspicious” Moslems, not only ,,commu- 
_ nists“ namely those suspected of being 
communists are being arrested and perse- 
cuted, but also catholics namely progres- 
sives (everyone who is not downright reac- 
tionary is called a progressive in Algeria). 
This explains why it is hard to meet a 
European who would dare to declare him- 
self freely in favour of peace through ne- 
gotation. At any rate it does not seem 
that the number of such Europeans is de- 
clining. Notwithstanding the present se- 
curity which prevails in the big cities, ma- 
ny Europeans as the war is drawing out, 
realize that the situation is becoming in- 
creasingly complicated. 

The Indiaz journalist Mr Vanalesh Ba- 
nerjee, a correspondent of the big dailies 
from Calcutta and Ceylon in France re- 
cently toured Algeria together with seve- 
ral other foreign newsmen. He had the 
opportunity of speaking with Mr Chevalier 
the Mayor of the city of Algiers, an ex- 
minister of the Mendes-France Government 
and the recognized leader of the so-called 
»Liberals“ (actually progressive conserva- 
tives). According to Mr Banerjee (which 
was confirmed by the correspondent of the 
»Gazette de Lausanne“) and in spite of 
the subsequent denial of Mr Chevalier the 
Mayor of Algiers showed an open. incli- 
nation to negotiate, based on a 
subtle concept of ,the maturity 
geria for independence“, namely 
existence of a maturity which 
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"section of the peop 
“Moreover Mr Bank 


that many of them 
negatiations with the rebels. As for mili- 


tary persons there is irrefutable proof that 
there are people who think even in the 
higher Army circles and who are in favour 
of talks .The general impression is that 
if in 1955 the will to fight to extermina- 
tion stemmed primarily from the Euro- 
peans headed by the big colonists and for 
whom the French administration in Alge- 
ria represented with the General Resident 
Dr Lacoste and his immediate entourage. 


THE VIEWS OF THE METROPOLIS 


HE SITUATION is still more con- 

fusing in the metropolis. Elections 
were held at the end of 1955 at which 
the votes were actually cast for peace or 
war in Algeria. Not only the communists, 
but also the socialists and radicals who 
rallied round Mr Mendes France at that 


time took peace as their main slogan for 


the elections. The success of the entire left 
wing from the communists to the Republi- 
can Front (Socialists, Radicals, the UDSR 
of Mr Mitterand) was largely due to the 
pr-election promises. A certain degree of 
popular unrest was noticeable when the 
French soldiers’ started going to Algeria in 
the autumn of 1955 during the govern- 
ment of Mr Edgar Faure. The manifesta- 
tions took place at the beginning of 1956, 
and the propaganda waged throughout the 
country testified to the wish of the left 
to end the war in this way. This action 
was paralized by the Government of Mr 
Guy Mollet. Having capitulated in Alge- 
tia before the rebellion of colonial fascism 
on February 1956 Guy Mollet opened the 
door to chauvinism and was then obliged 
to defend the policy imposed upon him 
dogmatically. 

The Socialist Party (in spite of the weak 
resistance of its own left wing in which 
the powerful administrative ,machine“ of 
Guy Mollet gained the upper hand) thus 
became the tool of ruthless war and ena- 
bled the adoption of a policy which the 
tight wing attempted to impose it alone, 
— would soon have rallied the whole peo- 
ple against it. 

This situation had fatal consequences 
lor the rest of the left wing. Mr Mendes 
France for whom the elections of January 
2, 1956 represented a personal success but 
who was forced to share this success on 
the one hand with Guy Mollet and on the 
other with numerous Radical deputies who 
joined ,,Mendesism“ only to profit by the 
popular sentiment, altough still strong at 
the time did not dare to use his influence 
and the fighting zeal of the young radi- 
cals who represented the majorit y 
in the Radical Party member 


were not adverse’ to” 


fighting against what is sr 


the beginning of 1957 he wanted 


referred to as National- -Molletism F: 
too late. His partners were discoura 
and his position in his own party s 
shaken at least for some time to come. 
Until now the communists were inspired 
by the wish for an eventual league wit 
the socialists. In order not to provoke t 
opposition of the socialist leaders and 
most timorous elements among the ma 
before the elections in December 1955, 
they strove to keep in check the manife 
stations of servicemen and reservists lea 
ving for Algeria by the possible means at 
their disposal. Even after February 6 they 
continued to believe in the reestablishment 
of a socialist policy. To avoid being cut 
off“ from the Socialist Party they voted 
for the Law on special powers which lar- 
gely contributed to the introduction of a 
police and totalitarian regime in Algeria. _ 
This absence of active leadership on the 
part of Mendes France and the vacillation _ 
of communists discouraged a great part of 
the workers and left wing activists. The | 
most consistent action against war was — 
waged by the newly created groups of the — 
»New Left Wing“ which were merged on 
December 8, 1957 and formed a new So-- 
cialist Party under the name of the Fe- 
deration Socialist Left. Howe- 
ver for the time being the Federation 
does not have a full organization in the 
whole of France, and will only be able to 
develop its struggle on a broad scale from — 
now on. It seems that the Communist 
Party has adopted a more active concep- — 
tion of the struggle against war of late, 
but there is the great delay and disap-— 
pointment which should be overcome first; 
A large percent of French youth in Al 
geria, drafted as servicemen or reservists 
showed different reactions. A relatively 
small number of yound men seems to 
accept the idea of extreme repression. A 
far larger number is returning from Al- 
geria with a nihilistic attitude: full of” 
contempt towards the native ,rats“ or 
khrouyst as called by the French in Alge- 
ria, these young men have no liking for 
the Europeans whom they went to defend 
and who disgusted them with their enor | 
mous egoism. The last group consists of 
those who were shocked and revolted by 
the massacres and tortures. This, gene- 
tally speaking, refers to the members of 
the left especially the former members of 
the Christian youth. The best known =! 
example is that of the young Catholic | 
Scout leader Jean Muller who was -am-_ 
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1 Contemptous distortion of the Arab 4 
word ,khrouya“ meaning brother. | 


we stem from catholic 
Dudees. ‘Thanks to these publications 

s group of young Frenchmen certainly 

enced the public, namely a far greater 
nber of people than they represent. This 
ause active resistance to the crimes 
nmitted, in view of the risks this im- 
, was necessarily limited to a minority. 
_Consiquently the evolution of public 
ypinion may be summed up as follows: 
tia and discouragement of the greater 
- of the fighting left; the moral distor- 
n of a certain part of the youth which 
far crimes for which the Nazis were 
ought to account ,and, by contrast, the 
growing awareness in all circles of public 
opinion of the moral aspects of these e- 
Fenes, Let us add that so far the greater 
‘part of the French people has still not 
teally felt the war. The normal increase 
f production (145 as compared to 1950, 
bout 170 as compared to the 1938 level) 
‘enabled, it is true,only a moderate rise of 
e standard of living of the working peo- 
le instead of a strong improvement. Ho- 
ever discontent cannot be based on the 
fact that the progress is ,less signi- 
ficant than it ought to have 
been“. As for the bourgeoisie the high 
business cycle characterized by large pro- 
fits of all kinds, the steady increase of 
‘stock values and the share of firms yield- 
‘ed it a lion’s share during the past few 
E.. Finally’ and this applies to all 
‘classes there were relatively few casual- 
ties in Algeria so that a reflex of selfish 


‘satisfaction rather than solidarity inspires” 


the families which were spared. 


Zi PRESENT DEVELOPMENTS 


E HE SITUATION in the country has 
’ changed, however. Everything is 
developing as if the Algerian malignancy 
having only superficially attacked the flou- 
rishing organism has now begun gnawing a, 
its most sensitive parts. The economic and 
financial dislocations gave rise to a ’ phe- 
momenon which could be annalysed as fol- 
Jows: 1. French capitalism through its po- 
litical representatives from the right and 
the ,left“ centre as well as from the high 
functionaries belonging to the big bour- 
geois families, is sharing the government 
of the state with the Socialist Party which 
is the political expression of a large part 
of the office workers, commercial assi- 
stants, smalholders (especially in the 
South) etc; 2. capitalism and the right 
are fairly inclined to continue the 
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Soeeligt Party 
really seeks the support of all chauvi- 
nists middle class elements and the ,un- 


conscious“ proletariat, then it can no- 


langer permit the imposing of 
a system of financing the war 
whose price would have to be 
paid by the own voters. This im- 
passe was responsible for the downfall of. 
the Mollet Government and undermined 
the position of Bourges Manoury in ad- 
vance. Hence, in the absence of a real 
solution, the country was beset by infla- 
tion which stimulated the demands’ for 
increased wages, and for the first 
time made the majority of the workers 
understand the need to change their posi- 
tion caused by the war in Algeria. 


Either because the people are aware of 
this deadlock, or because they rea- 
lize the influence of the relations with 
US big business, at any rate an evolution 
towards a more realistic attitude is notice- 
able in the case of certain rulers of 
Franch capitalism. At the beginning of 
the war only a few of the most intelligent 
big financiers deplored the economic folly 
of squandering the French resources in 
war. Their number is increasing at pre- 
sent and Raymond Aron the correspondent 
of the well known right wing daily ,Le 
Figaro“ is in a certain sense their leader 
and advisor. A same evolutin is apparent- 
ly under way in the case of certain right 
wing peliticians and probably reflects the 
evolution made in the aforementioned cir- 
cles. For example when speaking unofficial- 
ly Mr Antoine Pineau for instance never 
fails to stress that after Bangung, 
the independence of the colonial peo- 
ples has become inevitable. Nonethe- 
less right wing and centre politicians 
are reluctant to come forward with such 
a proposal. Therefore, the real torrent of 
chauvinist propaganda in favour of war, 
primarily under the influence of Messrs 
Guy Mollet, Lacoste and Bourges Ma- 
noury fully succeeded in branding as cri- 
minal all plans aiming at the independen- 
ce of Algeria which are immediately qua- 
lified as defeatist in all the conservative, 
moderate and even in some other circles. 
It is therefore evident that the French big 
business and most of its political 
journalist agents will not dare to declare 
themselves openly in favour of peace as 
long and until the people do not de- 
monstrate their aversion to war more cle- 
arly and until the chauvinist policy pro- 
ves a failure. 


THE INSTABILITY OF THE SITUATION 


OR THIS reason everything de- 
pends on the breadth and consi- 
stency of the workers movement for its 


e It also spread to all the 
- tres. 
both by the Confederation 


non. On the one hand the fighting 


and 


The ‘movement is a 
Workers and the General XG 


If a movement continues 
lops we will witness a twofold. pheno 


of the workers will show a tendenc 
concentrate in the political domain 
the pressure of the sense will foresta 


ralles of Fenet ae to ‘shift ee me 
den uy war — by means phic rises 


of the absolute refusal of the weal 
classes to bear the expenses of the war, 
the latter will continue its dex 
structive influence on the eco- 
nomic equilibrium of the country while 
the tendency to resignation among the 


economic leaders will be enhanced._ 


It is also possible that the interconnec- — 
tion of the political impasse and econo- — 
mic exhaustion will orient a large section 
of the French bourgeoisie to totalitarian — 


solutions. The idea of a strong arm policy 


has not only gained foothold in the right — 


wing, but also among the liberal bour- 


geoisie thus coinciding with the ideas bor-— 
rowed from General de Gaule. As for Al-— 


geria, the General has adopted an equi- 
vocal attitude. He has not severed all 


links with his ald friends of a fascist o- 


rientation such as Soustelle, Saban-Delmas 
and Robert Lacoste (who was always one 
of the most loyal followers of de Gaule 
in the Socialist Party). They all made it 
known that they agree with the General. 
However the left wing of the former Gaul- 
list movement, and a certain number of 
liberal politicians disappointed by the po- 
litical deadlock affirm that they received 
entirely anti colonial assurances from Ge- 
neral de Gaule which are in favour of 
the negotiation of a peace in Algeria. 


In fact, and this seems most probable 
General de Gaule has a more realistic 
attitude than the socialist politicians ha- 
ving realized that the time for the inde- 
pendence of the overseas peoples has co- 
me. Doubtless partly out of personal am- 
bition and partly because he does not be- 
lieve the present Republican Government 
capable of maintaining the links of a 
Commonwealth of Independent Peoeples, 
the General does not wish that his pre- 
stige, significant for the conclusion of a 
peace in Algeria, be used for the conclu- 
sion of a peace without him. Let 
us add also that the general who is con- 
tinuously preoccupied by the ,,unification™ 
of the nation, ignores the existence of 
class struggle, and that he considers the 
French right wing not as the protagonist 
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EXTERNAL FACTORS 


luced a true revolutionary factor in it. 
t the moment it is not possible to say 
t which direction the country will move 
during, the next few months. In spite of 


eae this however, there is a certain number of 


~ external factors which are not devoid of 
influence on the situation in France. In 


‘e ics nationalists. eiradictasy ig 
ments are. also encountered here. At the 
beginning | of 1956 the leaders of the Al- 


ie - gerian Front of National Liberation were 


fe quite ready to talk. Several meetings were 
held in Rome, Cairo and Belgrade bet- 


“ween the representatives of the Front and 


the official representatives of Mr Mollet. 
All this could have led to the peace which 
© should have ensued almost naturally from 
the Tunis conference at which after the 


2 Sultan, Bourgiba, the Algerian leaders and 


in the presence of French observers a plan 
on the unification of the Maghreb was 
to have been drafted. The advocates of 
»war to the bitter end“ primarily Messrs 
Lacoste and Bourges-Manoury disrupted 
the conference by ordering the kidnapping 
of the insurgent leaders Ben Bella and 
Khidder during their trip from Rabbat to 
Tunis on Moroccan plane. The operation 
succeded for two reasons. First because it 
forced the weak Guy Mollet to renounce 
his wish for peace once again and justify 
the shameful kidnapping which he could 
not prevent, and second because it demo- 
ralized the moderate leaders of the Front 
and removed two men who had the grea- 
test political sense and authority in the 
leadership of the Front from the political 
scence. From that moment the executive 
committee of the Front made no major 
effort to continue the talks. 


On the other hand however, a certain 
weariness is obvious both among the in- 
surgents and the French people. Moreover 
Bourgiba and the Sultan of Morocco on 
whom the insurgents depend for their 
supplies and in whose interest it is that 
the end of the war will enable the resto- 
ration of normal relations with France, 
are exerting a sustained pressure aiming 
at conciliation. The proposal Bourgiba — 
Mohamed V which was confirmed by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
Organisation, calls for Tunisian—Moroccan 
mediation. This proposal was not rejected 
by the Front and it will also be difficult 
for the French Government to reject it 
ad infinitum. Consequently it seems that 
the prospects for the re-establishment of 
contacts are improving provided that the 
Algerians be faced by a government com- 
pelled by the French public opinion to 
adopt the idea of peace. 
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ERALLY soeciaoe! ‘this is how 
the ‘situation in France looks like. — 


obvious that the Algerian war in- 


lized the gravity of 


bs The us Sable’ 


‘The speech of the eventual democratic 
candidate for the US” Presidency Senator 
Kenedy of Massachusets echoed with the 
sharpness of a pistol report in the ears 
of many reactionaries and French pseudo- 
socialists hitherto convinced that they are 
defending ,the free world“ in Algeria. At 


any rate the attitudes of the big powers 


are inspired more by realist short term 
policy than historical and cosmopolitan 
considerations. 


If the US — Russian relations are 
really improving, the US and Russian go- 
vernment will naturally strive to force 
France to end the war in Algeria. For the 
time being however the very policy of 
the two world giants is in an impasse: 


‘the USA are devoting the greatest atten- 


tion to the public opinion of the Arab 
countries, but owing to the events in the 
Near East are intimidated by the progress 
of leftist ideas ‘and Arab neutralism in the 
countries aspiring to independence. The 
propaganda of the French Government and 
the French reactionary circles im the USA 
are naturally using this as a trump cavd. 
The USA also fear (and the French pro- 
paganda is making good use of this fear) 
lest Algerian inldependence should result 
in the growth of anti-American chauvinism 
in France which would be manifested in 
foreign policy by some kind of rightist 
neutralism“. On the other hand the Rus- 
sians are forced to pay the greatest atten- 
tion to the public opinion of the peoples 
represented in Bandung, especially Chinese 
public opinion, but fear that independent 
North Africa may fall into US hands and 
consider the French presence in Morocco 
as the lesser of the two evils. Here also 
the French nationalist right wing leaders, 
most of whom ghadly pay at- 
tentionto the Soviet attitude 
since they took part in the 
campaign against the German 
rearmament are doing everything pos- 


sible to influence the Russians in this 
sense by repeating the slogan: ,Inde- 
pendent Algeria means Ame- 


rican Algeria“, 


In spite of all this it is true however 
that although both in the USA and Rus- 
sia these endeavours aim at ousting the 
French from the Maghreb, they are not 
directed against a Franco-Algerian agree- 
ment. It may therefore be infered that 
such an agreement is desirable. It seemed 
that the French diplomats have so far 
succeeded in persuading both the Kremlin 
and Washington that a ,solution“ is in 
the offing. The repeated statements of the 
French Government on the success of 
pacification, the distorted draft of the Sta- 
tute for Algeria brought without negotia- 


and Algeria. The session of the 


ee is not the exclusive egaceal of 


Nations Organisation even if it betray 
the Algerians was not a success for. he 
French diplomaticy either. The French Go- 
vernment was shocked that durin, 2 
NATO session in Paris both Eisenhower 

and Dulles refused to make a stat 
which would have given France a free 
hand in Algeria. Apart from this, the 
threat of the UN session scheduled for 
1958 and at which the French colonialism 
will be discussed looms ahead. 


For the socialist and liberal circles of 
all countries the Algerian war is assuming 
an importance which canot be underestim- 
ated. This is primarily because this war 
may spread at any moment 
owing to some inopportune action of the | 
French, the insurgents or the big powers. 
Indirectly this war is really undermining 
the French foreign policy and has already 
prompted the Paris government to join My — 
Adenauer on two occasions in sabotaging 
the hopes of a rapprochement between the 
US and Russia. Because if the rapproche- — 
ment would take place, it would mark the 
decline of the power of the German Chan- 


emery 


cellor and the end of French colonialism. 


This happened in the summer of 1957 in 
the Disarmament Sub—committee in Lon- — 
don when the French and Germans forced | 
Mr Stassen to abandon the gradual method — 
of talks on partial solution of problems a 
method which opened genuine prospects of 
agreement, and concentrate on a global 
Western plan for which it was known be- _ 
forehand that will be rejected by the Rus- 
sjans. This happened again at the end of 

ecember 1957 when Mr Gaillard having 
reached agreement with Mr Adenauer re- 
jected the Polish plan on the neutralization — 


of Central Europe by way of its de-atomi- 
zation. 


Last, generally speaking, the deformation 
of the internal French policy is dange- 
rous for other countries; if the French 
left wing were incapable of demonstrat- 
ing an adequate fighting spirit, the Alge- 
rian war could install a dictatorship of a 
new type ih France which would represent 
a transition between fascism in the real - 
sense, military Francoism and a ,,restaura- 
tion“ with a democratic facade like that 
in Western Germany. Such an example 
would be dangerous for world democracy 
and socialism. 
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14 Y ARTICLE entitled Problems of Cosmic Flight“ 
YA was published in Pravda ou June 12, 1957 on 
he eve of the International Geophysical Year. A signi- 
icant and perhaps also most important event of the 
Geophysical Year linked with a new stage in the deve- 
ypment of ,science and construction of flying bodies“, 
= stated the article, — will consist in the launching of 
ie artificial satellites. The official communique on the 
launching of the satellites was published in two coun- 
tries the USSR and the USA... The realization of these 
projects involves extremely serious difficulties. Nonethe- 
ess, the necessary altitudes may be obtained by mear’ 
of multi-stage rockets“. 
; Many foreign scientists failed to give the necessary 
‘attention to this announcement, so that the news of the 
launching of the first Soviet satellite left them in a 
‘State of shock. The first satellite was soon followed by 
the second. There were no unsuccsessful experiments in 
the Soviet Union. Two experiments were carried out and 
both were successful. 


& The past year marks a significant stage in Soviet 
‘science. The Soviet scientists gave a conspicuous contri- 
‘bution to its development, and by the successful laun- 
‘ching of two artificial satellites laid the foundations for 
future bold exploits of science in 1958. 


The devolpment of science and technology, together 
with our industrial potential is a guarantee of success 
‘in the fulfilment of man’s age-old dream, the conquest 
‘of Space. 

j The. Soviet scientists are justly proud that they have 
een able to give so valuable a contribution to science 
under the leadership of the Communist Party and with 
the support od the whole people. The launching of the 
‘satellite is a result of unflagging collective effort and 
cooperation of scientists theoreticians, engineers, con- 
structors and workers. A whole army of first class me- 
chanics, mathematicians, physicists, chemists radio tech- 
micians and other experts was created during the pe- 
tiod of Soviet rule. They dispose with all the necessary 
means for the realization of the theories of that scien- 
tist of genius and our compatriot K. E. Ciolkovski. 
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The launching of the satellite together with the fi- 
ring of the intercontinental ballistic missile is an unde- 
niable proof of the high level reached in the develop- 
ment of Soviet science and technology. 

The Soviet people are particularly glad that the 
most important contemporary problem was firts resolved 
in our country. It is significant that the engineering 
and technical activities were channelled in the right 
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direction in due time and that the concentration of for: 
ces and resources on the elementary tasks was corree 

‘The exception and unprecendented foreign intere 
for artificial satellites cannot be dismissed as mere 
sensationalism. People have understood that a significant 
cultural event had just taken place in the Soviet Union 
as a result of collective, self-sacrificing and noble ef- 
forts and that this event will have a beneficial effect on 
the development of science in the world. ; Ch 

The artificial satellites continue to circle round the : 
earth. The first step towards space flights has been made. 
But this is only the beginning however. New satellites 
equipped with still more extensive and varied apparatus 
for cosmic explorations and research are in view. The 
difficult problem of returning the satellite to the earth 
is to be resolved. There is also the problem of launching 
a satellite with a human crew. A flight to the Moon or 
round it and return to the earth is still to be accomp- 
lished. 

It is clear today to a broad circle of men and wom- 
en from different countries that the construction of the = 
modern Soviet rocket for the launching of artificial satel- _ ; 
lites ,— that great organizational, engineering and sci- 
entific achievement of our times, — involves extensive 
preparatory work carried out on the basis of profound 
theoretical and experimental research. The Soviet arti- 
ficial satellites testify to a high scientific and tehnologi- 
cal level, and are a result of intensive practical work, 
accurate calculations and bold experiments. 

The fact that the first solutions in the design and 
construction of artificial satellites and the choice of the 
launching system proved correct is of no little impor- 
tance. They were reached at the same time as the cal- 
culation pertaining to the future development of space 
flight. Work has progressed as it was oriented wholly 
and exclusively towards the solution of the fundamental 
tasks of the first stage of the problem concerning the 
construction of machines for cosmic flight. 

All the preparations were carefully carried out. Eve-— 
ry single element was examined, studied - and tested. The 
general system of lauching was studied in delail. It is 
also worth mentioning, perhaps, that the launching of 
the Soviet satellites was achieved somewhat ahead of 
schedule. 

Failures are possible in the solution of new and 
so complicated technical tasks as these and no one can 
always be certain of success. We are at present witness- 
ing the difficulties experienced by the US scietists in 
the launching of the artificial satellites. This only testi- 
fies to the complexity of the problem on hand. There are 
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the USA. I am sure th they 


unching artificial satellites within a certain 
et scientists sincerely wish every 


ists and engineers. Be, 
We hope that the artificial satellites and future 


t 


e ships will provide a suitable basis for peaceful 
npetition, for the commencement of common work on 

e solution of the grandiose problem of space and in- 
ter-planetary traffic and the consolidation of world 
“peace. — 
-—-T would primarily like to express the wish that all 
the great achievements of science and technology should 


DISARMAMENT AT THE Xllth SESSION OF UND 


S. MALIC 


HE RAPPROCHEMENT of views on many aspects of 
disarmament which took place during the London talks 
last year indicated the existence of genuine possibilities for the 
achievement of partial and initial agreements in the fore- 
seeable future which would in fact mark the beginning of 
broader and more complex agreements on disarmament. Ho- 
wever the essential thing in these talks was lacking, namely 
the change in the way of thought, in appraisals, in the whole 
approach to the problem of disarmament, which in this atomic 
age still remained in the limits of what is conventional, obsol- 
‘lete and adequate for the period wp to World War II, but 
which does not correspond in the least to the conditions of 
the atomic and rocket age. 

The hopes that such a turning point will be reached 
during the XII Session of the General Assembly were not great 
although disarmament was certainly one of the most impor- 
tant, if not the most important problem at this Session. The 
interest which prevailed among the delegations and which was 
manifested in a great number of draft resolutions confirmed 
that the wish to make real headway in this field had increa- 
sed notably. This was particularly the case with the non-bloc 
countries and many other smaller states which belong to the 
individual military and political groups. The approach to this 
entire problem in the olkd, outdated maner, namely from the 
position of global strategy and ,,equilibrium“ of power unfor- 
tunately prevailed also at the XII Session. The big powers ad- 
hered to their attitudes adopted previously. The USA, together 
with their Western allies, strove to ensure the strongest pos- 
sible voting “machine for their old proposals, although such 
a majority did not in the least mean that one they had 

drawn closer to a solution, because it was mutual agreement 
and not a voting mechanism that was essential in this case, 
On its part the Soviet Union adopted the attitude of non-par- 
ticipation in the work of the existing disarmament organs, — 
the Commission and Sub-committee, — as long and until their 
composition is altered and a balance struck between the re- 
presentatives of the western countries on the one hand and 
the eastern and non-aligned on the other. The West refused 
to accept such a balance where it would have been represen- 
ted by only fifty percent of ,certain“ votes, so that a certain 
enlargement of the Commission took place; this did not satisfy 
the USSR however so that it persisted in its decision not to 
take part in the work of the Commission. 

Under such conditions at the XII Session Yugoslavia as 
some other non-block countries endeavoured to help in finding 
some compromise solution which would avoid the creation of 
an impasse. This was precisely the aim of the draft resolution 
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cially the Yugoslav scientists whom [ had the ple 
of meeting at various international conferences. si 

‘them fresh successes in their creative and noble w 
Let all men of science dedicate their activities to 

benefit of mankind. Together with all honest scient 

I declare: science should exclusively serve peace, life 


and general prosperity throughout the world. 


proposed by Yugoslavia. This proposal aimed at a compromise 
formula which could have been acceptable to both sides as 

basis for further talks. Unfortunately, willingness to accept the 
compromise was lacking. : 

The successes achieved by the Soviet Union in the field 
of artificial satellites which coincided with the XII Session 
of the General Assembly were appraised in the USA and _ 
some other countries of the West primarily from the military- 
strategic aspect and were interpreted as a signal for accelerated 
and increased effort to re-establish ,equilibrium“. Such pre- 
parations were forthwith initiated and led to the December 
session of the NATO whose decisions certainly do not pave — 
the way to the cessation of the armaments race. } 

Consequently the disarmament situation at the end of 
1957 seemed fairly hopeless. The old ways and means of de- ~ 
liberating the disarmament problems had ~proved inadequate 
and no new ones had been found. In the case of many govern- — 
ments, however, and especially among international public 
opinion, the growing interest in checking further negative de-~ 
velopments, i. e. the continuance of the armaments race 
was felt. 

The present situation is still uncertain. Things are at a 
standstill although it is generally felt that it is high time to 
move on, thus giving more hope to mankind and enable the 
fears of global war to be dispelled. 


A whole series of proposals, suggestions and ideas which 
strive to devise the ways and possibilities of ending the present 
stalemate and approach the solution of the crucial interna- 
tional problems, primarily disarmament, have appeared of late. 
In this content one should primarily mention the proposal for 
the convocation of a top level conference in which also the 
chiefs of the non-bloc countries would take part, then the 
plan of the Polish foreign minister Rapatzky on the creation 
of a deatomized zone in Central Europe; the Soviet proposal 
on the creation of a deatomized zone in the Middle East; the 
proposal to cohvoke a special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly; the suggestion of some countries to con- 
voke the UN Disarmament Commission; the proposal to con- 
voke a meeting of the foreign ministers outside of the United 
Nations framework, and last the idea to convoke the Security 
Council on foreign minister level. 


As can be seen, there are many suggestions and p10- 
posals which best testify to the keen interest that the present 
deadlock be ended. 

None of the proposals advanced succeeded in getting 
the consent of all the parties concerned however, especially 


As for the suggestion of some countries 
‘a session of the Security Council at foreign minister 
is obvious that the Soviet Union will not consent to 
eaten the composition of this body being still more 
ble for it than that of the Commission. — 

‘The plan of the Polish Foreign Minister Rapatzky re- 
yr an extremely concrete and positive measure. This plan 
fayourably received by may western countries as well and 
ould be hard to find justified reasons today for its 
tion. 
~ It seems that the idea on the convocation of a special 
on of the United Nations General Assembly is the most 
tural. The United Nations are primarily competent to re- 
the disarmament problem. Under the present conditions, 
ver the special session could yield the best results if it 
e held after the summit conference, when a sufficient mea- 


sure of general agreement is accomplished there beforehand. 
The prime objective of such a session would be to create the 
4 propriate organs within which 
vould be practically and concretely resolved. It could also 

a positive part if it were held before the top level confe- 


the disarmament problem 


+ 
rence, but again with the objective of creating the necessary 
onditions for the continuation of disarmament talks, but only 


T HE PRESENT session of the Council of the Bagh- 
dad Pact in Ankara has shown that the obser- 
‘ ver of an international conference can be more im- 
5 portant than any of its participants, or even of all 
of them together. This is, of course, a paradox, but 
3 also a NATURAL phenomenon in a wmilitary and 
political organism which is included in co-ordinates 
of bloc policy. 


From the very beginning the destiny and aims of 
the Baghdad Pact have been bound up more with the 
policy and interests of the United States than with the 
interests of countries which have become its lawful 
members. This is the essence of the internal contradic- 
tion of the Baghdad Pact: while its existence cannot 
be imagined without the support of the United States, 
this dependent relationship is at the same time the 
fundamental source of its general anaemia and ineffi- 
ciency. 


Although the members of the Baghdad Pact 
accept the basic premises of American policy to some 
extent, thus accepting the general political line which 
the United States is forcing on the Pact, it is, however, 
possible to discern their intention that MILITARY 
efforts do not oust the ECONOMIC stimuli in which 


these countries are very much interested. The present 


jon would make - any headway - with 


“more hada apteeqoneh climate for e 
peer ente: >: 


spition which is seria fog peace aa to Gal ne es 
lities for the gradual solution of acute outstanding probl 


United Nations i 


Such a suggestion has been given in the New Year ae 


dress of the Yugoslav President. It is superflous to add that 
by taking part in a top level conference all 


ments would have to réassess their attitudes once again and 
carry out more profound analyses of the existing situation 


and their possibilities of showing their constructive spirit and 


readiness to compromise. It is necessary to reiterate that all 


governments should be aware of the fact that matters are still 
being approached at present in the old, obsolete way which 
does not correspond to the spirit of the times and which is 
inadequate if ways and means are to be found to stops the 
armaments race and begin the practical implementation of 
the principles of active and peaceful international coexistence. 
The awareness of the inadequacy of the approach taken so 


far to the solution of the major international problems ought 


to make them realize that a new, really new approach is ne-- 
cessary if one wishes to succeed. 


PERSONALITIES AND POLITICS 
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meeting in Ankara should be considered in the light 
of these contradictions. 


It seems that the mission of Mr. Dulles as ,,ob- 
server’ in Ankara bears the same characteristics as 
his recent function as ,particivator” at the session of 
the Atlantic Pact in Paris: Washington is ,,pre-exami- 
ning” the efficiency of its military and strategic posi- 
tions as regards the East. This does not mean, or per- 
haps it ‘even does mean (denials sometimes confirm 
either) that Dulles will persuade the members of the 
Baghdad Pact to accept the establishment of balistic 
missile launching sites on their territories, but it is 
quite certain that he will insist uvon the reinforce- 
ment of this bloc mechanism. In view of the power 
relationship of observers and participants at the meet- 
ing in Ankara, it is not naive at all absurd to believe 
that the former will uot return to Washington wit- 
hout results. But whether business will be done in An- 
kara with more numerous or fewer alarms and excur- 
sions than in Paris, will devend uvon the extent to 
which the members of the Baghdad Pact look after 
their immediate and fundamenta! interests, as well as 


factors which indicate the possibility of appease- 
ment in the part of the world extending from Turkey 


to Pakistan.- 
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N JANUARY 18. sixty-five miles 
é off the coast of North Africa in 
- ‘the Meditteranean the French destroyers 
 ,Kasar“ and ,Kabil“ brutally violated 
the spirit and principles of International 
Law; they stopped the S/S Slovenia of 


the Yugoslav Lines which was en route to 
= Casablanca, 


escorted it by force to the 
port of Oran and unloaded one part of 
_ the cargo which was duly and properly 
entered on the ships documents. Such a 


: brutally willful act in the second half 
of the twentieth century and on one of 


the worlds most important sealines as 
the Meditteranean, is highly reminiscent of 
the piratical exploits of olden times in the 
wilderness of the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific. 

However the perpetrators of this act of 
violence on the high seas which may be 
considered as a classical violation of the 
freedom of the seas and the unhampered 
development of international trade went 
even further, having profited by the stop- 
ping of the , Slovenija" to launch an anti- 
Yugoslav campaign which does not differ 
in the least from the conventional methods 
of bad propaganda. 

From the standpoint of International 
Law, the surprise attack on ,Slovenija“ is 
characterized by the following: 


1.) The Rules of the International Law 
of the Seas, and especially the Stockholm 


Convention of 1928 fix the limits of ter- 
ritorial waters to three miles. Once outsi- 
de of this belt the littoral countries lose 
and a 


the specific rights of sovereignty, 


EXPORTERS 


~ 
if 
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zone referred to as the high seas free for 
all countries alike begins. 

2.) Every action which would hamper 
{ree passage on the high seas is an infrin- 
gement of the rules of International Law 
and is contrary to the interests of the in- 
ternational community as a whole. 


3.) The jurisdiction of the customs con-— 


trol which would extend beyond the li- 
mits of the territorial sea and established 
by the internal legislation of a country is 
legally irrelevant for other countries as it 
has not been recognized by them and was 
not included in the code of International 
Law. This wholly applies to the customs 
regulations invoked by the French offi- 
cial representatives in the case of ,,Slove- 
nija“ all the more so as it fixes a belt of 
up to 50 miles and refers to craft of 
small tonage. 

4.) At the time it was stopped forcibly 
by the French destroyers the Yugoslav 
freight ship ,,Slovenija“ en route from the 
Adriatic to Casablanca was engaged in 
the performance of an entirely normal 
and legitimate business deal; it shipped 
the cargo of a Swiss firm (FELIX of Zu- 
rich) addressed to a firm in Casablanca 
(LARIKI). Consequently a routine business 
deal was in question the Yugoslav ship ha- 
ving been chartered for the transport of 
the cargo froma Yugoslav port, to a port in 
Morocco. 

5.) The cargo of ,Slovenija“ which 
partly consisted of arms (which is a com- 
modity as everything else) was properly 
declared and the ship possessed all the of- 
ficial documents and licences required. In 
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buy arms as aeons as any ae 
in which it is trading; cons 
is a normal and: foutite: business de 


legal but also iogicah nonsense. The an- 
noucement of the firm Felix“ at ia not 
only the absurd story on the ,,smuggling 
of arms“, but also other insinuations made 
in erste with the origin of the ar 


and their purpose. 


rf 


6.) World trade is the common propert y 
of the international community. Every 
country is invested with the sovereign righ 
of taking part in world trade in accordan 
ce with the principles and rules of Inter- 
national Law. The impeding of world tra- 
de and the violation of trade usages is 
in absolute contrast with 
usage. 


All these elements from first to last in 


dicate that the surprise attack of the 


French destroyers against ,,Slovenija“ we 
re an act of brutal willfulness, an infrin- 


gement of the principle of freedom of the | 
seas which is the age-old and vital right 


of all countries, an attack on world trade 


as one of the most significant spheres of 


international cooperation and particularly 
on the sovereign rights of Yugoslavia. 
Precisely because Yugoslavia and Fran- 
ce are linked by traditional links of friend- 
ship this action is to be regretted. The 
restitution of the cargo impounded, the pay 


ment of an indemnity to ,,Slovenija“ =r 


the revoking of the insults addressed to 
Yugoslavia is what should be expected of 
the French Government; this should also 
represent the sole legal and moral epilogue” 
to the case of the ,,Slovenija“. 


63. Cara Uro’a — Beograd — Yugoslavia 
Phone 25-493, 26-915, 25-728 — Telex. 01-172. 
BRODOIMPEKS — P. O. B.: 965 
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East and West. Essentially the solu- 
of the German problem would mean 
= ensuring of peace and security in Europe 
ra longer period of time. Hence the 
snificance attributed to the Bundestag 
ates on the foreign policy of the Bonn 
ment. At this time of lively corres- 
nce between the Soviet and many 
tern government on the proposals which 
ll have a decisive influence on the furth- 
i isens of international relations, 
* the recent debate in the Bonn Parliament 
“was invested with a broader European sig- 
“nificance precisely because it concentrated 
more or less on the problem of the year: 
for or against talks with the East. 


; If contemplated as an indicator of the 
- currents, tendencies and maturity of the 
_ German political life, the Bonn debate 
could be qualified as a good omen for Ger- 

many and Europe. It was a moral expres- 
sion of Adenauer’s conception of strength, 
rigidity and intrasigence. Although para- 
E, doxical in a certain sense because it took 
r ‘place post factum, so that nothing could 
; thave been changed or helped by it, this 


duel between the Government and oppo- 

sition is of exceptional political signifi- 

_ cance as it testifies to the high level of 

_ responsibility and realism with which the 

_ German political public is approaching the 

_ crucial issue of its policy. The arguments 
-of the opposition in favour of the Rapatzky 
plan and reasonable negotiation with the 
East were invested with such force and 
authority that the Government Declaration 
is actually devoid of any moral weight 
and has only the inertia of the mechanism 
of the parliamentary majority to thank 
for having emerged unscathed. 


During the ten years of its existence the 
Adenauer Government never suffered a 
more violent criticism of its foreign policy: 
the opposition did not limit itself only to 
the criticism of Adenauer’s answer to Bul- 
anin which was wittily referred to as the 
German. edition of the American original, 
but disawowed the entire political line 
pursued by the Government since the esta- 
blishment of the NATO. 

The opposition unanimously adopted an 
extremely positive attitude as to the dilem- 
maofa militaristic policy 
or disarmament, having decla- 
ted itself in. favour of the latter and 


tive repercussions which will ensue in Eu- 
rope and the world at large from its in- 


transigent militaristic policy to the chan-~ 


cellor’s government. Thus for example | 
Ollenhauer considers Adenauers answer to 
Premier Bulganin as a_ soldiers reply“ 
which is deprived of all positive qualities, 
and devoid of all that would lead to the 
promotion of the cause of peace and) the 
relaxation of tension in Europe. 

The policy of power and arrogance 
is fatal for Germany: in this conclu- 
sion the representatives of the German 
opposition not only evoked the major histo- 
rical lessons, but also provided an objective 
and realistic appraisal of the contemporary 
government policy which has only one 
meaning, — ,it continues walking along 
the verge of the precipice” (Thomas Deh- 
ler.) If the wish to unite is the dominant 
feature of the tendencies in both parts of 
Germany then the Chancellors line of 
strong arm politics with regard to Eastern 
Europe, his policy of ignoring the Soviet 
proposals can mean, under the present con- 
ditions, only the prolongation of the status 
quo on the basis of the permanent divi- 
sion of Germany. In this light the opposi- 
tion correctly appraised the Government 
declaration as a collection of phrases and 
theses from the cold war period which 
emanate ,the spirit of haughtiness from 
the time of the Kaiser“ (Ollenhauer). Illu- 
minated by the arguments of the opposition 
the government policy appears as a po- 
licy of missed opportunities and hopeless- 
ness; it leads the Federal Republic into a 
worse position than ever before, while 
drawing the condemnation and contempt of 
Europe upon itself. 

Anyone who wishes the Soviet 
troops to withdraw from East Germany 
must also be ready for the withdrawal of 
the Americans from West Germa- 
ny; this is the prime condition for German 
unification. Such an attitude was the leit- 
motiv of the realistical arguments of the 
opposition during the Bonn debate. Declar- 
ing themselves unanimously for a flexible 
and conciliatory policy towards the Soviet 
Union in Eastern Europe the opposition 
gave a very favourable appraisal of the 
Rapatzky plan as the first step on the 
way to East — West talks, on the way to 
finding practical possibilities for reunifi- 
cation. It is only possible to embark on 
such a road which is indicated by geo- 
graphical, economic, historical and practi- 
cal political considerations, by the estab- 


ascribing the responsibility for the mega. 


lishment of a deatomized zone in the 
of Europe, thus opening another 
“prospect: the de-nuclearized zone whi 
would not upset the bases 


“itself mark a onneane ‘step Ei 
realization of European security. By 
internal logic of things it would create 
best Sree for serious bec 


less of the fact that it acne cover onh 
a narrow region in Europe it would doubt- 
less have a broad positive effect on he 


further development of the foi nee ES 


talks. 


As long and until the picrnee ofa rig- 


id, bloc inspired and military ohilpsopbta 


is felt in German policy, there will be no 
call for optimism with regard to unification — 
and the abatement of European tension. 


The fact that the greater part of the Ger- 


man public opinion correctly realized the 


hopelessness of a policy which relies on 
outdated conceptions of the cold war is 


nonetheless encouraging. The new. times 
require thorough changes of ideas. 


Bonn debate. The general demands’ of the 
opposition parties have all the imprints of 
a progressive programme: that ways. of 
negotiating with the East be urgently devi- 
sed, that talks: be approached on the 
basis of the Rapatzky proposal; to put an 
end to the blind ignoring of reality by 
establishing normal diplomatic relations 
with the countries of Eastern Europe as 
soon as possible; instead of building rocket 
basis and arming the Bundeswehr with ato- 
mic weapons, to undertake all the neces- 
sary measures to end the war of nerves 
and armaments race. 


This is the spirit of the times which 
even the personality of Chancellor Aden- 
auer cannot resist. Although the automa- 
tism of the majority ensured the adoption 
of its declaration, under the pressure of 
the new conceptions of its own public 
opinion, for the first time in its ten year 
history the Bonn Government was forced 
to the defensive; a formulation was inclu- 
ded in the Resolution of the Bundestag 
which intimates the demand that ways and 
means be devised for talks with the East. 

For Germany and Europe at large the 
new currents in the German political life 
are significant as a highly desirable intima- 
tion which could not have been more 


timely. 
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This 
was also strongly manifested during the 
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tion Eorece ae Se co is not 
g-standing. It does not derive — as 
in the creation of a deeested 


t is eine alee cheat: of elitical ‘tela- 
and a definite national orientation. 
does not mean that the peoples of 
t and Syria have not found in their 
=. past, and. through the stages of their long 
~ development, many points of contact and 
_many links which, in themselves, might 
have warranted their unification into a 
- federative community. Their destiny in 
tthe Middle East area often bore the same 
or-similar characteristics, and fostered like 
aon aspirations. Therefore, although 
~ the proclaiming of the Egyptian-Syrian Fe- 
 deration does not necessarily constitute 
the final act of a historical process, but is 
= rather a political step, the setting up of 
a United Arab State will nonetheless subli- 
mate age-long aspirations which are com- 
~ mon to both Arab nations. 


The political circumstances in which 
the creation of the Egyptian-Syrian Fede- 
ration is taking place are to be sought in 
the combination of many factors which 
have found expression in the Middle East 


“acreb International Spring Fair 
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te 
area, oy RE daring ficene years. This 
includes, on the one hand, the basic con- 
flict between the national aspirations of 
the Arab peoples and, on the other, the 
political, economic and strategic interests 


- of the Great Powers in oe part of the 


world. 


For this reason the unification of Egypt 
and Syria into a single state is not only a 
further achievement in their struggle for 
national emancipation, but also such a 
unification of forces as will strengthen 
their position in relation to the Great 
Powers. However, the federation of Egypt 
and Syria will also be of great significance 
in the relations between the Arab peoples 
themselves. The problem of Arab unity, 
viewed through the prism of the Arab 
League and concrete political oscillation, 
has been a Gordian knot for decades. This 
certainly results from the clashing of 
various trends in the Arab world, many 
of which draw their strength and objecti- 
ves from outside. If the basic motive of 
Arab unity was a common attitude to- 
wards Israel, the motives for Arab disunity 
were manifold. Of the latter we may men- 
tion, for example, the Baghdad Pact and 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, in order to 
show how eager the Great Powers are to 
intersect the Arab world with bloc bar- 
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INDUSTRY AND A-RECORD NUMBER OF FOREIGN 


FAIR, ARTICLES WILL BE DISPLAYED 
OF EXHIBITION SPACE 


AND HOTEL EQUIPMENT 


send ‘This is Bi a. sign i 
preliminary problems which in the carry-_ 
ing out of such a historical act, quite lo— 
gically manifested themselves, have been 
successfully solved. this demanded not 
only good will but also the justifi ication 
of the claim that it was first necessary to 
achieve unification and only then to set 
about solving various problems to which | 
this unification leads. &: 


The setting up cok the United, Arab State — 
constitutes an important victory for those 
forces which are fighting for the freedom — 
and ~~ independence of the Middle East 
peoples. The future life and development — 
of the Arab Federation, which will ine- 
vitably be confronted with a whole net- 
work of problems which must crop up im 
the building of a new state community, 


will depend, as is quite understandable, 
on the. correct solution of these problems 

and on the strength of the national impe- 
tus which led to the decision of Egypt 
and Syria. The peace-loving world public 
will certainly extend its full support to 
this effort of Egypt and Syria to unify 
their forces in the struggle to strengthen 
peace and independence in the Middle 
East. 


ry 
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= y* SIXTH CONGRESS finds the People’s Youth 
- ~~ of Yugoslavia with a very rich record. Besides the 
*Successes marked in the Socialist education of youth, in 
its inclusion into the struggle for building a Socialist 
society, this organization has large accomplishments to 
> ts credit in developing the international relations of Yu- 
- goslay youth, 
: Expressing the normal aspiration of the young men 
and women of our country to learn to know and pro- 
“mote a friendly co-operation with their friends and con- 
-temporaries from all parts of the world, seeking to up- 
hold the progressive trends of the world’s youth with 
‘its international activity, the People’s Youth has pur- 
sued regular contacts with over 70 foreign youth orga- 
nizations in the past period. This includes the youth 
organizations of all Socialist countries, many Communist 
youth organizations in capitalist countries, the majority 
of Social-Democratic youth organizations, as well as a 
series of other democratic organizations, notably in A- 
sia, Africa and Latin America. 
It is quite comprehensible that the People’s Youth 
could not have co-operated with all youth organizations 
in the same way and in the same scope. Co-operation 
with Socialist organizations has been far more compre- 
hensive and its most frequent forms — such as an ex- 
change of delegations, the linking of local organizations, 
exchanges of press matter, publications and articles, 
then reciprocal attendance of seminars, the organizing of 
disscussions on different problems of the action and 
development of the youth movement — have proved 
ery useful. 

For all the political, ideological and other differen- 
ces existing today between the various youth organiza- 
tions in the world and the youth of different countries, 
the majority of the organizations nevertheless are uni- 
ted by the noble aims of safeguarding peace, promoting 
<o-operation between nations and ensuring a better fu- 
ture for the coming young generations. 

Objective social development and the action of 
conscious Socialist forces themselves are positively in- 
fluencing attraction of larger and larger masses of youth 
to the side of Socialism. This whole determination and 
the role of the fighters for Socialism in the internatio- 
nal youth movement is perfectly comprehensible. Simul- 
taneously such a social development affords extraordi- 
nary possibilities for a constant expansion and realiza- 
tion of a comprehensive international youth co-operation 
with all democratic youth organizations in the world. In 

addition to realizing the joint noble ideal of mankind 
— the safeguarding of peace — even the practice to date 


on THE INTERNATIONAL C0 OPERATION OF PEOPLE'S 
YOUTH OF YUGOSLAVIA. 


Mika TRIPALO 
ees President of the Central Council of the People Youth of Yugoslavia 
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already indicates that a whole series of other points | : 
contact occur between them. Regrettably, though, when 
one talks today of co-operation between the Socialis 
and non-Socialist youth organizations, then this is con- 
ceived by some rather as a mutual and concurrent sul 
sistence until the day when some partner will have an 
opportunity to turn the tables on another. At least the 
fighters for Socialism should view this question diffe- 
rently. For the very reason that we are drawn to So- 
cialism by the conscious struggle of Socialist and the 
objective social development proper and the action of 
economic laws, this co-operation is not a matter of some 
tactics or temporary solution, but is dictated by the Seg 
needs of life and, in the final analysis, it influences a 
strengthening of those forces which are assisting this. 
development the most. 

Today, when Socialism represents a unified world —~ 
process the elements of which appear under different 
conditions, in different ways and in different forms, 
being victorious in all parts of the world, we have to 
expand considerably our concept of Socialist forces, too. 
Contributing to the victory of Socialism today are not 
only Communists, not only the members of different So- 
cialist and Social-Democratic youth and other organi- 
zations, but a good part of the national-liberating and 
progressive movements in the world as well-whose pro- - 
tagonists also realize that by way of Socialism alone can 
they safeguard the national independence of their coun- 
tries and ensure a quicker cultural and economic deve- 
lopment to them. 


’ As is known, the cold war has left us a divided 
international youth movement as its partimony. This 
division has been manifest in the existence of parallel 
and rival international youth organizations, which, in 
the main, despite some positive changes in the recent 
past, have reflected the policy of the two blocs. The 
important question of the hour confronting all those who 
strive toward the widest international co-operation of 
youth is how can the consequences of the mentioned di- 
vision be overcome most effectively. A number of pro- 
minent funcionaries of international and national youth 
organizations maintain that this can be achieved through 
agreement between large international youth organiza- 
tions (for example, between the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth and the World Assembly of Youth, 
respectively the International Students Union and the 
Co-ordinating Secretariat). However, such organizations 
are too weighed down by past ballast, the atmosphe-e 
between them is too charged with mistrust, a lot of 
thought is given to prestige, and the aim set is not co- 
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Beste of dc Ent 2a Meese or 
nizations of the East and West r more 
\r ickes universal youth co-operation and 
mistrust. In so far as the _ international or- 
ns were to assist just this bilateral co-opera~ 
as well as certain forms of multilateral co-opera~ 
such as seminars, consultations, discussions and the 
, then they would be contributing far more to this 
ith co-operation than could be accomplished by them 
through all the agreements and understandings between — 


Boe themselves. ja 

Re i. Kees For these reasons of principle, engendered by some 
other weaknesses, too, of international organizations, the 
Re: People’s Youth of Yugoslavia is not and does not desire 
ay 


to be a member of any of them, although it is co-ope- 
rating with their majority in one form or nother. For the 
rest, we have had bitter experiences, too, with interna- 
tional organizations, because, in one situation or anoth- 
er, they had been turning into the instuments of for- 
ces which had nothing to do with international youth 
co-operation and its noble aims. 
Consequently the People’s Youth considers bilateral 
co-operation with all democratic and progressive youth 
organizations as the basis of its international policy, 
which simultaneously means its active participation in 
those actions of international organizations which do 
not constitute an alignment with the blocs, and which 
represent a significant contribution to the promotion of 
a true co-operation and friendship of youth of all coun- 
tries. 


DOCUMENTS 


Communique on Visit of — 
President Sukarno 


A communique was issued in Belgrade on Ja- 
nuaty 19, 1958 on the visit of President Sukarno 
of Indonesia to the Yugoslav President Josip Broz 
Tito. The communique reads as follows: 


HE PRESIDENT of the Indonesian Republic accompa- 

nied by Foreign Minister Dr Subandrio, Head of the 
Presidential Office Dr. Tamzil Sutan Narayu and other func- 
tionaries visited the President of the Federal Peoples Republic 
of Yugoslavia Josip Broz Tito from January 17—19, 1958, 


Extensive friendly talks on problems of mutual interest 
between President Sukarno and President Tito were he'd on 
that occasion. 


Dr. Subandrio, Svetozar Vukmanovié the Vice President 
of the Yugoslav Federal Executive Council, Ivan Gosujak Se- 
cretary of State for National Defence and General of the 
Army, and Koéa Popovié Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs also took part in the talks. 

The justification of the demands of the people and Go- 
vernment of Indonesia that the problem of Western New Gui- 
nea (Irian) be resolved in accordance with the national rights 
and dignity of the Indonesian people which wishes to deve- 
lop in freedom, independence and peace, was stressed again. 
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“belong to neither of the existing blocs can make a significant 


international t 


re 


tion of an international conference which would 


to the cold war atmosphere and lay the foundations 


settlement of outstanding international issues. a 
Both sides ecpressed the opinion that the countries whi 


contribution to the development of international cooperation 
and the consolidation of peace. - ae 
Satisfaction was also expressed that the two Presidents 


ENCOUNTERS AND TALKS 


ENCOUNTERS AND TALKS 


VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE INDONESIAN REPU- 
BLIC. Dr. Ahmed Sukarno, President of the Indonesian Re- 
public, accompanied by Dr. Subandrio, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Tamzil Sutan Naraiu, Head of the Cabinet of the 
President of the Republic and other functionaries paid a 
visit to President Tito from January 17th ‘to 19th, 1958. 


On this occasion President Sukarno had detailed and 
friendly talked with President Tito on topics of mutual in- 
terest . 


The talks were attended by Dr. Subandrio, Indonesian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Svetozar Vukmanovié, Vice Pre- 
sident of the Yugoslav Federal Executive Council, Ivan Go- 
Snjak, Yugoslav Army General and Secretary of State for 
National Defence and Ko&a Popovié, Yugoslav Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. ; 
TWO INTERESTING EXHIBITIONS. It is learned that the _ 
Yugoslav Commission for International Cultural Connections 
and the British Council are preparing an exhibition on ,,Sha- 
kespeare and ,,The English Theatre“, which is to be opened 
in Belgrade in the spring. The exhibition will later visit other 
Yugoslav towns. 

In accordance with the cultural convention between Yu- 
goslavia and the Soviet Union, which has recently been sig- 
ned in Moscow, there will be am exchange of Soviet and Yu- 
goslav exhibitions of drawings in Belgrade and Moscow. 


OTHER CONTACTS 


MEMBER OF WEST GERMAN BUNDESTAG IN YUGOSLA- 
VIA. Herr Hellmut Kalbitzer, Social-Democrat delegate and — 
member of the European Council, visited Yugoslavia from Ja- 
nuary 17th to 24th. He gave a lecture on ,The Policy of the 
Social-democrat Party of Germany. after 1945“ at the Bel- 
grade Institute for the Study of Workers’ Movement, and had 
talks with the representatives of the Social Alliance of the 
Working People of Yugoslavia. 


(To Be Continued on Page 20) 
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E Light Metals Factory 
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LUMINIUM, with its alloys and alu- 

minium semi-products are encoun- 
tered today in many fields of activity. 
The list of their various uses is inexhausti- 
ble. It starts with packing materials for 
food products (chocolate- sweets etc.), 
goes on to include parts of vehicle (au- 
tomobiles, wagons) as well as ships and 
aircraft, furniture and fixtures (tables 
chairs, windows, doors) and ends up with 
Sputnik, which was also made of alumi- 
nium. 


With a view to making good use of the 
substantial deposits of bauxite ore from 
which aluminium is obtained, and which 
are found near Sibenik, and as aluminium 
products are more and more widely used 
in various fields of activity and man’s 
achievements, efforts were made to create 
a Yugoslay aluminium industry. Thus 
the ,Boris Kidrié* Light Metals factory. 
was erected in Sibenik and started re- 
gular production in 1955. 


_ This completely new factory, built on 
the principle of up-to-date processes in 
production, is part of the great programme 
of the country’s industrialization after the 
Second World War. It is in the very 
centre of the raw material base, and quite 
close to the seaport of Sibenik, which is 
accessible to large vessels, while a nor- 
mal-gauge railway links it with the hin- 
terland. 


Sibenik itself, situated on the Adriatic, 
with a natural harbour, is well-know for 
ts historical monuments, fine beach, fo- 
est belts, pleasant excursion sports and 
widely appreciated wines. In view of all 


SIBENIK 


these attractions Sibenik is a favourite 
tourist resort which draws visitors from all 
parts of the world. | 


The ,,Boris Kidrié“ Light Metals Fac- 
tory — Sibenik produces rolled, drawn and 
pressed semi- manufactures from alumini- 
um and its alloys —for architecture and 
building, shipbuilding, construction of 
aircraft, mining, the wagon and automo- 
bile industry, the food industry, packing, 
as well as for many other purposes, in 
view of the wide use- of aluminium pro- 
ducts in various fields. 


The ,Boris Kidric” Light Metals Fac- 
tory — Sibenik makes semi-manufactures 
based on world norms, such as the USA 
models ALCOA, ASTM, COMMERCE; 
the German types DIN, FLW, VLW;. the 
British: BS; th French AFNOR and ot- 


»BORIS KIDRIC« 


hers. The factory also manufactures goods 
according to the specifications of custo- 
mers. 


The ,Boris Kidrié“ Light Metals Fac- 
tory — Sibenik includes in its programme 
the production of: : 


PLATE, various formats, thickness from 
0.25 mm upwards, width from 5002000, 
maximum 20008000 mm, depending on 
the thickness and the alloy used, in diffe- 
rent qualities. 

CORRUGATED PLATE of different 
qualities, thickness 0.4, 0.6, 0.8, 1.0 and 
1.2 mm., corrugation lengths 50, 75, 100, 
125, 150 and 160 mm, and height of 
corrugation 15, 20, 40 and 50 mm. 


RIB AND CATERPILLAR PLATE, viz: 


caterpillar with five protuberances, 20 mm 
in length and 2 mm in height. Rib plate 
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a "RIBBONS: of aifkcer* Ske 
a? LA a ‘from 0.10 to 3.00 mm and. width 
- from 10 to 1200 mm. 


RONDLES, sound, up to 6-mm thick 
‘ness and maximum size 100 mm. Elliptical 
up to 6 mm thickness, length of axis to 
—80¢ 1am. - 


“FOIL white, glued and designed thick- 
“less 0.008 mm upwards, width 10 to 650 
R > mm as well as in leaves or reels. 

" BARS AND SECTIONS pressed and 


\ drawn in various shapes, thicknesses and 
\ lengths, 


~~ PIPES pressed and drawn to maximum” 


‘size of 180 mm, lengths up to 7 mm and 
different thicknesses of walls. 

WIRE pressed, in reels, thickness 5/16, 
3/8 and 1/2 inches; drawn from the size 
of 1.35 mm. Weight of reel maximum 80 
kgs. 


THE BORIS KIDRIC* LIGHT ME- 
TALS FACTORY — SIBENIK pays great 
attention to the quality of its products. It 
of Building and Mining Machine Factory 
has its own Institute equipped with mo- 
dern machines for testing the quality of 
materials while a group of experts for 
study and research ‘are at work in the 
Factory's chemical, mechanical, techno- 
logical, metalographic and physical labo- 
~ ratories. Another group is engaged in work 

on the protection of material. 


Under such conditions of production and 
control in all its phases, the .Boris Kid- 


eee Cra 


its products — in 
Egypt, Finland, < ] 
_ Paraguay, Portugal, mcg - Rumania, ms 
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Light Metals F actory 
BORIS KIDRIC* 


Laki nciali Sibenik 


Telegrams: 


Telephones: 417, 244, 358, 426 


Manufactures from aluminium and aluminium alloys 


FLAT PLATE 
CORRUGATED PLATE 


RIB AND CATERPILLAR PLATE 


RIBBONS 


FOILS 


BARS AND SECTIONS PRESSED AND DRAWN PIPES. 


WIRE PRESSED AND DRAWN 


RONDLES 
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THe NAME speaks for itself, The 
4 whole Dalmatian cement industry, 
with all its plants, is row included in this 
arge ‘specialized enterprise. 

_ Its name is not of long standing. It 
vas mentioned officially for the first time 
m 1956 when ‘community of Dalmatian 
cement menufacturers was formed, with 
the object of making a joint appearance 
on the market, and the coordination of 
work. 

_ The Dalmatian cement industry, howe- 
ver, has a much longer tradition, as it 
has been in existence for over a century. 

Today there are six plants, constituting 
the component parts of this enterprise. 
Each of them followed a special path of 
development prior to the present amal- 
gamation. 

The PRYOBORAC factory at Solin is 
the oldest. Its construction started in 1904, 
and in the following year it sent the first 
Supplies of cement to the markets. 

A year later, in 1906, another plant 
was founded at Majdan-Solin and.in 1908 
this supplied various markets with large 
quantities of cement. 

Several years went by before the next 
plant was built at Kaéstel Suéurac. This 
Was in 1912. it is known today under the 
name of PARTIZAN. 

The equipment of these three factories 
Was not what it is today, nor was their 
Capacity so large. Up to the First World 
War, however, they succeeded in solving 
satisfactorily the question of their further 
development. 

After the First World War, production 
Was increased, owing to a growing demand 
on the world market, so that arrangements 
were made for the export of cement. At 
the same time steps were taken for the 
construction of new factories and the 
enlargement of the existing plants, and 
up-to-date rotary furnaces were introdu- 
ced, 

In 1920 preparations were made for the 
‘construction of a factory of asbestos-ce- 
ment industry in the environs of Split was 
later this factory, now named ANTISA 
VUCICIC, was yielding its first products, 
while continuing its enlargements and per- 
fecting its methods of work. 

' In 1921 the next cement factory was 
built at Ravnice near Omié. 

This powerful development of the ce- 
ment industry in the environs of Split was 
chiefly due to the large quantities availab- 


ASBESTOS CEMENT PRODUCTS OF THE 
ENTERPRISE ,DALMACIJA CEMENT” 


le clay rich in calcium carbonate (known 
locally under the name of ,,tupina“) — 
excellent raw material for the production 
of cement. 

Another important factor was the lo- 
cation of the factories. They were all 
built by the sea in order to facilitate ship- 
ment, as the entire development of this 
industry was guided by the idea of export, 
all the more so as, at the time when the 
construction of these factories was started, 
Split had not yet been linked with the 
hinterland by rail. It was only in 1925 
that the Knin-Graéac railway was exten- 
ded to Split, so that the city was linked 
with the rest of the country by a suitable 
and reliable connection. 

These factories expanded their capaci- 
ties day by day, gained a foothold on new 
markets. It may be of interest to know 
that the cement factories of the Dalma- 
tian basin exported their products, bet- 
ween the two wars, to about eighty differ- 
ent markets on all the continents. 

The maximum exports in that period 
were attained in 1935, when the exported 
quantity was about 500,000 tons. Up to 
that time- exports had always averaged 
about 400,000 tons annually. 

The year 1955 was, in a sense a turn- 
ing point in export as, after the above 
mentioned maximum was attained, the cur- 
ve of exports began rapidly to drop, so 
that in 1939, the last pre-war year, it fell 
to about 150,000 tons. 

The Second World War paralyzed pro- 
duction to a considerable extent.Capacity 
was reduced for various reasons; exports 
were for the most part suspended; and 
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come of the plants were practically demo- 
shed during war operations, so that it 
was impossible for a long time after the 
war to bring production back to normal 
cr at least approach pre-war production. 

The situation on the foreign market 
had also changed as a result of the wan 
Owing to new political conditions as well — 
as on account of economic development 
many countries in the world, some impor- 
ters changed their suppliers, while others, 
thanks to their efforts in building up their 
own cement industries, ceased to be im- 
porters of that article. 

As a result, certain markets were lost, 
while some new ones were gained. But the 
loss was the greater, which is quite un- 
derstandable. 

In the first post-war years steps were 
taken to repair the damaged plants, to 
enlarge them and to build new factories, 
at the same time modernizing the machin- 
ery. 

Production soon caught up with and 

even surpassed the pre-war level, while 
exports grew in quantity from year to 
year, so that in 1949 they rose to over 
300,000 tons. 
Each factory worked independently and 
developed its activities on the home mar- 
ket, while various Yugoslav firms were 
engaged in placing the goods on the fo- 
reign market. These firms assumed the 
role of agents. 

Wishing to avoid individual appearan- 
ces on the foreign market and do away 
with a large number of intermediaries, 
DALMACIA CEMENT — SPLIT was crea- 


ted as a first step towards amalgamation. 


tl Thc enterprise unified the exports of all 


~ 


the factories and became the sales organi- 


‘ser of the factories on the foreign market. 


Only a year later, i. e. on January 
Ist 1957, all the factories were united in 
a single enterprise under the present name. 


. This means, in fact, that DALMACIJA 


‘CEMENT — SPLIT in its present function 
and strength, has been in existence a little 
‘over a year. 

The organization thus created, with its 
financial and material power and its expert 
cadre, is in a position to solve satisfacto- 
ty factory problems — problems which, at 
the present level of technical and scien- 
tific development, are vital to the existen- 
te of the factories. 

The overall social development in the 
country substantially increased the capa- 
city of the cement market, which called for 
a great increase in production, in order 
to satisfy domestic requirements as well 
as retaing the positions long since won on 
the foreign markets. 

On the other hand no less acute was 
the question of adopting the latest techni- 
‘cal achievements, modernizing produc- 
tion and reducing the price of the product, 
both in view of the home market, and for 
the purpose of meeting competition on the 
foreign markets. 

As a result of these endeavours, indi- 
vidual factories are introducing up-to-date 
rotary furnaces and gradually adopting 
modern methods of production. 

The old methods of. obtaining cement 
from natural raw materials are being su- 
perseded, little by little. by artificial ce- 
ment production, so that the required 
high quality products are obtained in 
place of those yielded by natural raw ma- 
terials. Special types of cement are thus 
manufactured for various purposes. 

This is the path followed today by 
DALMACIJA CEMENT in all its ac- 
tivities and in its struggle for expand its 
foreign market and increase the number 
of domestic customers. 

The cement produced by the plants 
of this entreprise fully answers all 
world standards, such as: BSS 12/1947 
(British Standard Specification), ASTM-C- 
150 norms, DIN norms and other less 
known or less customary on the various 
foreign markets. 

The factories also produce the special 
Pouzzolane cement used in umnder-sea 
works. This cement has been used in the 
construction of entire ports, the La- 
takia port in Syria. 

Other products various asbestos- 
cement flat and corrugated plate, drainage 


e.g., 


are 


and smoke-conducting pipes, as well as 
Pipes capable of withstanding high pres- 
sure. All these asbestos-cement products 
are sold in the country, and are also 
exported to foreign markets where they 
enjoy a very good reputation because of 


their excellent quality 


DURING THE LO. ADING 
OF CEMENT 
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The high quality ‘of Motes fi pod is 
due to the production policy of the en- 
terprise and extensive working experience 
based on fifty years practice. 

The factories of this enterprise possess 
their own wharves with modern - mechani- 
zation, cargoes are loaded on to ships, 
either for Yugoslav ports of for overseas” 
countries. : 

With regard to export and opportunities 
of placing cement on the foreign market, 
it should be borne in mind that techni- 
cally developed countries are not, for the 
most part, cement importers. It is also a 
fact that many under-developed countries 
meet their requirements from their own 
production. Further more, a number of 
countries which imported cement until re- 
cently have now surpluses for export. The 
most outstanding examples are Egypt, 
Israel, Western Pakistan and other coun- 
tries which today export cement. 

For these reasons the number of pre- 
war markets has been considerably redu- 
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with twenty foreign ee which is a 
remarkable achievement. - 
_ This success is all the more gia S 
if one bears in mind that many countric 
quote very low prices on individual free 
currency markets, where they sell their 
goods even below their own production 
costs and economic calculations. And 
being able to meet successfully, testifies 
to the quality of this enterprises’s products, 
to its good service and its correct export 
policy. 

Neither the diminished foreign market 
the needs for home 
and asbestos-cement products at home 
has led to a decline in exports. What is- 
more, it is expected that demands on the 


foreign market will continue to grow, so 
that the figure of 500,000 tons a year will 
be reached and even surpassed. 
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tralia: 


MEW ERA NEWS and Information ser- 
e 360, Collins Street, MELBOURNE 


Wellzeile 11, WIEN I 


Belgium: 
(1 MONDE ENTIER, 5. Place St-Jean, 
ulgaria: 

Ru ZNOIZNOS, 1, Rue Assen 1, SOFIA 

shina: 

GUOZI SHOUDIAN, 38, Suchou Hutung. 
EKING 

Denmark: 

Messers. 


Beererade, 


Bnitad States: 
oe FL W. FAXON COMPANY, 


83, Francis Street, BOSTON 15, 
Mass., 
Messers. STECHERT-HAFNER INC:, 
Bast oth Sereet. NEW YORK 3, N. ee 
Finland : 


AKATEEMINEN KIRJAKAUPPA, 2, Kes- 
cusatu, HELSINKI 


EJNAR MUNKSGAARD, 6, 
COPENHAGEN K 


France: 


MESSAGERIE P&i LIVRE-IMPORT, 116, 
Rue du Bac, PARIS VI ; 


Great Britain: 

Messers. I. R. MAXWELL and Co. LTD., 
4 and 5, Fitzroy Square, LONDON, W. 1. 
Messers. Wm. DAWSON and SONS, LTD., 
Cannon House, Macklin Street, LON- 
TOCIN SW Ce 1" 

COLLET’S HOLDINGS LTD., 44 and 45, 
Museum Street, LONDON, W. C. 1. 
CENTRAL BOOKS LTD., 37, Grays Inn 
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Greece: 
ZADES’ PRESS BUREAU 6, 
Street, ATHENES 


Hungary: 
KULTURA, POB 149, BUDAPEST 62 


\taly: 
LIBRERIA RINASCITA. Via della 
tehge Oscure, 1-2 ROMA 
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OVERSEAS PUBLICATIONS, LIMITED. 
POB 1582, TOKYO C. 


Norway: 
Messers. 
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Democratic Reguhlic of Germany: 


Foksal, 


DEUTSCHER BUCH-EXPORT UND IM-- 
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Federal Renublic of Barna 


KURT SCHROEDER, 52, Hochstadenring, 
BONN ; 


KUBON UND SAGNER, Schliessfach 64, 


FURTH IM WALD 


Rumania: 


CARTIMEX, 
BUCURESTI 


Swadan: 


FORLAGSAKTIEBOLAGET ARBETAKUL- 
TUR, Kungsgatan 84 STOCKHOLM K 


Messers. WENNERGREN — WILLIAMS 
A. B., Bammhansgatan 4 STOCKHOLM 1 
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HAVILLE ET CIE AGENCE DES JOUR- 
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SND AGREEMENTS - 


ANISH "ARRANGEMENT ON TRADE EX- 


INGE. A Yugoslav-Spanish arrangement on exchange and 


was concluded in Paris on January 14th. This first 

ement, which provides for direct trade exchange bet- 

1 th two countries, was signed by representatives of the 
oe Basoneh. Bank and of the Spanish Bureau for Cur- 
Goods = ets of trade exchange to a total amount of 


ie Wengirien, water Commission which held its regular 
: ee. tin Belgrade, and whose agenda include several com- 


mon problems, ended its work with the signing of a protocol 


ate kat on the conclusions of the Commission. — 


2 January 24 — The Federal Executive Council has approved 


the appointment of members of the first Federal Coun- 

‘cil for Scientific Work. Milentije Popovi¢é, a member 

' of the Federal Executive Council, has been oppointed 
president of this Council. 


The Federal Executive Council has approved the 
appointment of members of the Federal Water Com- 
mission. The Secretary of the Federal Executive Coun- 
cil for Agriculture and Forestry is, in virtue of his 
post, president of this Commission. 


The Federal Executive Council has appointed mem- 
bers of the Federal Film Council, of which Ivo Saraj- 
ti¢, director of BORBA, has been appointed president. 


The Federai Executive Council has approved 
the appointment of members of the Federal Radio- 
diffusion and Television Council. Ivan Sibl, director of 
Radio Zagreb has been appointed president. 


January 25 — The Federal Executive Council has agreed to 
the appointment of a Council for Information Service 
for Foreign Countries. Marija Vilfan, secretary of the 
Commission for International Relations of the Socia- 
list Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia, 
has been nominated president of the Council. 


DIPLOMATIC DIARY 


January 15 — President Tito has received Letters of Credence 
from Mr Enrique Bernstein, the newly-appointed Chi- 


lean Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 


January 15 — President Tito received Mr Rajeshwar Dayal 
the Indian Ambassador. 


January 23 — President Tito received a farewell visit from 
Mr Irgens, the Norwegian Ambassador, and decorated 
him with the Order of the _ Yugoslav Flag First Class. 


i Sees: of theories of extraor. 


of science. He was in charge of many 
voted to solving the key problems of t 
—velopments. Sedov gave an exposition ng 
about the theory of detonation and out ne aerodyn 

1956 and 1957 at the international 

 stion and cosmic aerodynamics in U. § 
ium, at the Ninth World Congress of 1 
. tical Mechanics. * 7, 


MIKA TRIPALO: President of the Central Counc 
Youth of Yugoslavia, a member of the Priocinak i 
— Socidlist Alliance of the Working People of Cheatin 


President of the Footbal Federation of Yugoslavia. 


-VELIMIR VASIC: Doctor of Economics, lecturer at 
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works dealing with Yugoslavia’s economic policy. 
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culty of Law in Beograd. The author of several pub 
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